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AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT. 


WANAMAKER’S. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
A posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania for their approval or rejection at a special 
election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by or ier 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. ° 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met That the following is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows: 

“Tf twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax 
which shall have been assessed at least two months 
and paid at least one month before the election,’’ so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least two months 
immediately Se the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,’”’ shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘“‘ Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote at the polling place of the electiou district of 
—— he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
preceding an election, except at municipal elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all offieers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: Provided, That in time of war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote. and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
eo election district in which they respectively re- 
8 


e. 
Fifth. For the pnrpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his presence or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or — institution, aseert the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiersand sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.” 
A true copy of the joint resolution. 
CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

sed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania, for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is a to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional article to said Con- 
stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
pene | liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereby 
 egege- , and any violation of this prohibition shall 
3 : misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 

y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

| F siete of real importance has disturbed the surface of events. 

The Administration “ goes slow ” at Washington, and is still 
pressed upon by the office-seekers. Very few appointments have 
been announced, and the only two of importance at this writing 
are those of Ex-Congressman Wm. P. Hepburn, of Iowa, to be 
Solicitor of the Treasury, and Mr, Robert P. Porter, of New York, 
to be Commissioner of the Census. Mr. Hepburn is said to be a 
very able lawyer: it is added also that “ his opposition to certain 
features of the Inter-State Commerce act cost him his seat in Con- 
gress.”” Preparations for the centennial celebration in New York 
absorb much attention there, and the parade feature bids fair to 
be so large as to be beyond handling. The question how the 
Pennsylvania State Guard are to be fed, and at whose cost, has 
been a side issue. Full reports from Apia of the wreck of the 
war-ships, telegraphed from San Francisco on Saturday night, 
were read with deep interest throughout this country and beyond 
the Atlantic. The courage and discipline on the ships, the in- 
credible fierceness of the storm, the tragic details of the wrecking, 
and the manly behavior of the natives, were everywhere re- 
marked. 





SoME matters connected with the extra session of the Senate 
continue to be the subject of discussion. One of these was the 
refusal to adopt resolutions expressive of the national sorrow at 
the death of John Bright. We need not suppose that the reason 
for this was any but that alleged by Mr. Sherman, viz., that it 
set a bad precedent. The attitude of the Irish race on both sides 
of the Atlantic towards the memory of the author of “ the Bright 
Clauses’ in Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act, forbids us to suppose that 
it was any fear of offending Irish voters which prevented action. 
And it is quite true that it is beneath the dignity of the Senate to 
be putting itself upon the record as to its feelings about the 
death of foreign statesmen and orators of even the first magnitude, 
unless they have some especial claim to the grateful remembrance 
of the whole American people. But this is exactly what Mr. 
Bright had. He had earned an expression of national sorrow 
from the country through its highest organs of utterance, such as 
neither Cavour nor Bismarck, Gladstone nor Parnell would be 
entitled to receive. The rule must be silence in the case of such 
deaths generally, so far as the Senate is concerned ; but Mr. Bright 
was so clearly an exception that appeal to the rule was out of 
place in this case. 





THE Prohibitionists of Massachusetts have been trying to get 
at an expression of opinion from the Protestant ministers of the 
State with regard to the pending Amendment to forbid the man- 
ufacture and sale of liquor, on which the vote is to be taken next 
Monday. As elsewhere, there seems to be a great degree of 
unanimity among the Baptists and Methodists in support of the 
Amendment, while the Episcopalians are opposed in a majority of 
cases. The returns from the Orthodox and Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalists are very meagre, and on the supposition that the friends 
of the measure are the more ready to respond to such a request, 
it would seem that the Puritan clergy generally are in opposition. 
The chief organ of the Orthodox Congregationalists is on the fence, 
and declines to press the adoption of the amendment. This indi- 


cates a change from the time when the principle of prohibition 
was adopted before, and it promises ill for its success next week. 
It seems more likely that Massachusetts will follow the exam- 
ple of New Hampshire and Rhode Island in voting against the 
system. A favorable result in those States was much desired by 
- the friends of the amendment in Massachusetts, as giving them a 
good set off. 








In Pennsylvania the Prohibitionists have organized five-sev- 
enths of the counties, and are holding meetings with much vigor 
and spirit. But they do not express that confidence of success 
which they showed at the outset. They admit that Philadelphia 
is certain to cast a large majority against the Amendment, and 
they are far from sure of overcoming this in the rural parts of the 
State. As the campaign advances opposition to Prohibition is 
evoked in quarters where they did not expect it, and they are 
somewhat disheartened by the result in the two New England 
States which have taken test votes on the question. It is the 
New England element which has been the strength of Prohibition 
in the West. Its intense sense of social responsibility, and its 
familiarity with close and effective methods of government have 
predisposed it to this policy. But when New England refuses to 
fall into line, what is to be expected of such an easy-going and 
loosely governed commonwealth as ours ? 


THE Republicans of Alabama bave split into two factions on 
the color line. A convention composed exclusively of white Re- 
publicans has met, with the intention of pressing the question of 
Protection to Home Industry as the one great issue of American 
politics; and the colored Republicans have had a convention of 
theirown. This new movement is not a felicitous one. A party 
which cares for nothing but Protection is not a Republican party, 
as that has been defined in the national platforms. It may be a 
Whig party, and that is the name which these White-Man’s-Gov- 
ernment ‘ Republicans” ought to have assumed. It may be that 
there is more room for a Whig party at the South than for a Re- 
publican party. If so, let it organize and work for the realign- 
ment of parties throughout that section, and divide the freedmen’s 
vote with the Democracy. When that has been effected the Re- 
publican party may be able to treat the question of Equal Rights 
as disposed of. But until it is, the party cannot accept loyalty to 
the Protectionist principle as constituting Republicanism. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass has been visiting the Southern 
States, and we are glad to see that he expresses himself highly 
encouraged with the progress made by his race since emancipa- 
tion. As to the duty of the party, he says: “ There should be no 
Southern policy, and there is no race problem. All that is neces- 
sary to be done is to live up to the Constitution, see that the law 
is impartially administered, and put good men into public offices, 
according to fitness. It is not a question of social rights. If civil 
rights are secured all minor questions will settle themselves.” 
This is not only sound principle, but solid expediency. To throw 
the black man over in the South would be to alienate his vote in 
the North, where in many cases he is indispensable to the success 
of the Republican party. 





Mr. GeorGE H. BATEs, although a Democrat and formerly a 


‘warm friend of Mr. Bayard, has become disagreeable to the Mug- 


wump press through his taking a more patriotic view of our 
rights and duties in Samoa than his principal did. It is well 
known that the late Secretary of State suppressed a considerable 
part of Mr. Bates’s report on the Samoan situation on the plea 
that its publication might give offense in Berlin, and thus frustrate 
his diplomacy. Some of the Mugwumps have been using their 
access to the columns of the London dailies to excite prejudice 
against Mr. Bates in connection with his appointment as a Com- 
missioner to Berlin. From them came the suggestion that Ger- 
many probably would refuse to receive him, as though he were an 
embassador, who must be a persona grata to the government to 
which he is accredited. There is no precedent for such a refusal, 
and the fact that Mr. Bates, after a visit to Samoa, and a careful 
study of the situation there, took a strong view of our rights 
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makes him an important agent of the United States at this time. 
With Consul-General Sewall,—who accompanies the Commission, 
—he is in a situation to give information on many points of 
detail. Germany will have several such at hand in Berlin. But 
one or two of the semi-official newspapers in Germany have taken 
the hint and speak of Mr. Bates’s appointment in view of his arti- 
cle on Samoa in The Century magazine, as unfortunate, and suggest 
that he resign. Of course, he will do nothing of the kind. His 
article was written and was about to appear when he was nomi- 
nated as a Commissioner, and could not have been suppressed 
without very great expense and delay to the Century Company. 
It therefore was no personal indiscretion on his part, and calls for 
no animadversion on theirs. 





THE statistics of marriages and divorces collected by Col. 
Carroll D. Wright, as head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
make a very painful exhibit of the increase of the latter in pro- 
portion to the former, and to the whole population. The evil is 
the more alarming as it is not referable to the increase of resi- 
dents and citizens of foreign birth, as is done in regard to many 
other objectionable features of our American civilization. Among 
a very large part of our immigrant population divorce is alto- 
gether unknown, and it is among the older elements of the popu- 
lation that the increase seems to be most striking. Of course 
among the Socialists and the Anarchists we have drawn from Ger- 
many ideas as loose on this subject as on every other. But 
to the Irish, the South-Germans, the Italians, the Hungarians, and 
the Poles divorce is not allowed by the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and among the Chinese it is not practiced, for the simple reason 
that except in a very few cases they are unmarried. 

As Mr. Dike of the Marriage and Divorce Reform League re- 
minds us, it is impossible to regard divorce as an isolated fact. It 
stands in close relation to the whole condition of family life in 
this country. And where the divorce laws are lax, they will be 
found to fit into other laws affecting the family. One feature in 
recent legislation which has tended to make divorce seem less ab- 
normal than it ought, is the change in the laws of property, 
which makes marriage less of a complete partnership than it 
once was. To get rid of the wrongs inflicted in a minority of 
cases, which might have been treated as exceptional and left ex- 
pressly to the discretion of the court, we have established a separ- 
ate ownership by man and wife which puts an end to the old 
conception of marriage as a complete pooling of possessions. This 
of itself tends to familiarize both parties to the idea that the mar- 
riage is an arrangement of a business nature, terminable at the 
pleasure of either or both parties, instead of being a lifelong agree- 
ment to live together as one legal person. Of course, this impres- 
sion is most easily received by the more materialized part of so- 
ciety, to which a man’s life does consist in possessions; and the 
separation of possessions makes a complete blending of lives as 
good as impossible. 





Ir is intended to take the Chinese Exclusion bill, proposed 
by Mr. W. L. Scott as the representative of Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, and passed scandalously in the last Congress, before 
the Supreme Court to test its constitutionality. As the Democracy 
of Jefferson’s time contended, the Constitution gives Congress no 
power to lay aliens under restrictions which are not demanded by 
the public safety. It might acquire the power to exclude such 
aliens by treaty with the nation to which they belong, just as it 
thus acquires the power to set up an extra-territorial jurisdiction, 
although nothing of the sort is specified in the Constitution. But 
the Scott law, alone, of our laws to exclude Chinese labor, has not 
this sanction, and is in distinct violation of our treaty obligations 
to China. The law is to be tested by a suit of Chae Chan Ping 
against the United States, and the appellant is to be represented 
by ex-Gov. Hoadley of Ohio, now of New York, while our new 
minister to Japan appears on the other side. An early hearing is 
expected. 





THE convicts in the prisons of New York are idle, and have 
been so for some time past. One or two of them having become 
insane in this period, it is gravely argued that those who oppose 
laws for their employment on State account, or their hiring to 
contractors, are responsible for this misfortune. It is perfectly 
well known that no system of prison management can prevent 
some men from losing their reason through the change from lib- 
erty to confinement, and the humiliation of punishment. It 
would be much more logical to charge the madness of this couple 
of Sing-Sing convicts to the principle of confinement, and to in- 
sist that society shall cease to put people into a situation which is 
certain to result in some of them losing their reason. 

Thus far the Legislature has accomplished nothing toward the 
solution of the problem of employing its prison labor without in- 
jury to free workmen. The philanthropists are urgent for the 
passage of a bill prepared by Mr. Fassett, which limits the num- 
ber of men who may be employed in any one industry to one- 
tenth of the whole number of convicts, and gives the managers of 
each prison discretion as to using either the contract system or 
labor on State account. Even with this limitation the working- 
men of the State are certain to oppose any measure which per- 
mits of contract labor, and also to hold the legislators responsible 
for 2 bill which permits of competition with free labor to the ex- 
tent specified. It is to be remembered that the injury done by 
convict competition is out of all proportion to its amount, and 
that in many branches of production the competition of one-tenth 
of all the convicts of the State would affect wages very seriously. 
Nor can we blame the members of the legislature for consulting 
the wishes and interests of the working classes in this matter. 
After all is said, legislation on such subjects must conform to the 
wishes of the majority, and the best State cannot be governed by 
its philanthropists under our Democratic system. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY evidently feels the need of some mod- 
ification of the elective system, which shall assume less as to the 
capacity of American college students for self-government in the 
choice of their studies. The rules recently laid down place the 
Freshmen class in this important matter under the tutelage of two 
professors, and direct the students to ask their advice in making 
their electives. It is hoped that in this way the students least ma- 
ture in point of judgment will be given a trend in the right direc- 
tion, instead of being habituated to looking out for “a soft thing ” 
from the very outset of their college career. The rule would have 
been better still if all four classes had been included, or at least so 
many of the students as are still under age. And it would have 
been still more useful if it had been adopted at the outset, instead 
of as a curb to a liberty granted for years. Students, like other 
people, comply easily with traditional restrictions, but are resent- 
ful of encroachments upon liberties already enjoyed. 





ANOTHER Reading terminal ordinance has been introduced 
into the City Councils, and is received as its predecessors were. 
It is criticised, objected to, and kicked and cuffed generally. The 
adverse corporation interests are adverse still. The men who 
have blocked the way heretofore, and who show their animus in 
the matter by the fact that they do not offer any reasonable hint 
or suggestion by which the points in dispute can be arranged, are 
still blocking the way. It looks as if the old story was to be re- 
told,—hearings, and re-hearings, references to sub-committees, a 
dragging along of the whole business until the summer vacation, 
and then a postponement until fall. 

The repeated cry in the daily papers is that “ the grade cross- 
ings must go.” Very well. But at whose expense? Whois most 
concerned? Who created these grade crossings? The railroad 
laid its tracks, years ago, and the city then laid out its streets to 
cross at grade. Whose fault was that? Is the Reading Rail- 
road to pay for the city’s faults of engineering, and want of fore- 
sight ? 
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CANADA has taken her first formal vote on the question of 


Commercial Union. The Dominion Senate, by a vote of 36 to 11, 
resolves that it would not be for her interest to adopt an arrange- 
ment which would restrict her entire freedom of action in protect- 
ing her industries, in dealing with her sources of revenue, and in 
regulating her foreign trade, or which would discriminate against 
the products of other countries, especially those of England, in 
favor of those of the United States. These are specious and clev- 
erly stated objections, because every one of them lays down a 
principle which is true enough in ordinary cases, although the 
very reverse of true in the case of the relations of Canada to the 
United States. ‘The Dominion would lose nothing as regards either 
Protection or revenue by Commercial Union, but would probably 
gain in both. As to freedom of movement in the regulation of 
commerce, the United States would be on an exact footing of 
equality with her, and the community of interest growing out of 
substantial identity of circumstances makes it improbable that there 
would be more friction than there is between our States. As for 
the “ Mother Country,’ Canada cannot afford to sacrifice her sub- 
stantial interests to an empty sentiment of that kind; nor will 
her people long consent to do it. 

Does any Canadian believe that his country would not be bet- 
ter off if it were commercially part of the Union? If he does, 
then he is logical in opposing Commercial Union. 





As Mr. Schnadhorst, the acutest Liberal manager, predicted, 
the election in the central district of Birmingham resulted in the 
choice of Mr. Bright’s son by an overwhelming majority. Noth- 
ing else was to be expected. When Lord Randolph Churchill con- 
tested the district against Mr. Bright in 1885, he polled close upon 
as many votes as his great antagonist. When to this great Tory 
vote is added the whole personal following of Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is seen that there is not a more hopeless district 
in England, so far as the chances of a Home Rule candidate are 
concerned. So young Mr. Bright has a bigger majority than his 
opponent has votes. What kind of a member he will be we can 
only judge from his speeches, and they show him fully up to the 
average of the Liberal-Unionists in unfairness of argument. Re- 
ferring to the sympathy of America for the Home Rule move- 
ment, he asked how Americans would like to see scores of Free 
Trade members of Congress supported by English money. We 
take it there is a fatal want of parallel in. the two cases. Mem- 
bers of Congress are paid salaries. Members of Parliament are 
not. If Free Trade in America were the question urged on our 
national legislature by a class too poor to serve in Congress with- 
out pay, and there were no pay for them, John Bull would put his 
hand very deep into his breeches-pocket in their behalf. Even as 
it is, he does his best to help to secure the election of Free Traders 
to Congress by sending over pamphlets to persuade the Western 
farmer that he is terribly oppressed by the American Tariff. And 
these pamphlets are paid for by a Club which contained Mr. John 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and every other leading member of the 
Liberal-Unionist party, except, perhaps, Lord Hartington. 

In Rochester a Home Ruler has been chosen to succeed the 
unsavory Col. Hughes-Hallett, thus converting a Tory majority of 
249 into a Liberal majority of 85. How far this was due to the 
popular dislike of the late member, and how far it represents a 
change of view on national questions, it is of course impossible to 
say. But it is notable that the Tory candidate fell only 42 short 
of the vote which elected Col. Hughes-Hallett in 1886, so that the 
Liberals gained here as in Kennington by calling out a much 
heavier vote than in 1886. This is the best sign of the recent 
elections. It shows that the Liberal abstentionists have made up 
their minds to support their party. 





Ir seems to be admitted that next to the exposure of Mr. 
Richard Pigott, the greatest gain Home Rule has secured is 
through the able presentation of the case of the impeached Home- 
Rulers by Sir Charles Russell. For many years back Sir Charles 





has been recognized as one of the ablest members of the bar ; and 
his suggestion for the removal of Irish land grievances by con- 
verting Irish tenures into copyhold tenure made a marked im- 
pression at the time. In the case now in hand he evidently rec- 
ognized that he had the greatest opportunity of his life, and that 
his future both in the practice of his profession and his political 
career depended upon the use he made of it. It was no small 
achievement to carry on an argument for several days without 
having the public lose the connection of the logic and the con- 
secutiveness of the history with which he was dealing. This he 
fully accomplished, impressing the general public and the court 
equally with his mastery of the subject and the lucidity and force 
of his exposition. Just where Sir Richard Webster made a com- 
plete bungle, he entirely succeeded, viz., in preventing any weak- 
ening of the unity of impression. It is certain that Judge Han- 
nen congratulated him at the close of his argument, and it is re- 
ported that he carried the court with him throughout. Sir Charles 
is an Irishman, and it is to the Irishmen, from Grattan to Dillon, 
that the English have owed the best stimulus to improvement in 
their naturally heavy and clumsy style of speaking in public. 





AT last it looks as if the French Republic had found some 
means to deal with that opera-bouffe statesman, Gen. Boulanger. 
Under the provisions of the Constitution he is to be tried by the 
Senate for grave offenses, including tampering with the soldiers 
of the national army. A decided majority of the Senate voted to 
sanction this, and only the Right—monarchists and Bonapartists 
—opposed it. The opposition are pursuing a policy of annoyance 
which is most unpatriotic in its character, and tends to weaken 
France both internally and before the world. But it is the curse 
of France that every party in turn is ready to sacrifice the coun- 
try for a party advantage. There is no large class in France 
which when in opposition would not welcome a foreign invasion 
undertaken to restore it to power. The strength of England is 
that every Englishman is for England first and party afterwards. 





IT is questioned whether the report was true that Emin Bey 
had abandoned his position in Central Africa on the Albert Ny- 
anza, and was on the march to the east coast, with all his large 
company of soldiers, women, and children. Generally speaking, 
it would be matter for regret if he did so, because he is to some 
degree a breakwater against the slave trade. The great plague 
of Africa now is this abominable traffic in human beings. Persons 
who have given no attention to the subject will be both astonished 
and shocked to hear the details of reckless bloodshed and utter 
desolation which come from that region. Such a move by Emin 
would be interpreted to mean that England still further abandons 
her traditional opposition to the slave trade. Her policy in re- 
gard to it has constituted the most honorable chapter in her his- 
tory, in this century. But the Tories, with all their outcry over 
Gordon as sacrificed by the Gladstone government, care not a 
straw for the great cause which was so dear to Gordon’s heart. 





— 


REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw York. 

—— stock market the past week has been dull primarily, and 

secondarily it has been sagging. This is a condition of 
things which never fails to produce a general feeling of disgust. 
The majority of traders are bulls, and therefore don’t like to see 
prices going down, and dullness means no commissions for the 
brokerage houses, so brokers and clients are equally out of sorts. 
The cause of the dullness is not far to seek. The market is com- 
paratively narrow, and consequently ene ; the latter part 
of last week some operators who had been working on the bull 
side sold out their stocks on the rise which they had assisted to 
bring about, and other operators who had been on the bear side 
bought in their shorts. This double operation temporarily took 
both classes out of the market; transactions have fallen off, and 
prices generally have sagged. There have been movements in 
two or three stocks due to special causes, as in Sugar Trust stock, 
Reading, and Oregon Navigation. 
The activity of Reading has been exceptional. A fight has 
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been carried on between two factions which has occasionally de- 
veloped such heat that the dealings on the floor of the Exchange 
have been attended with much excitment and much display of 
personal feeling. The bull pool in the stock began buying it when 
it was 47 and it was broken down to 42 on them. Last week they 
made a determined effort to put it up, and did get it up to 45. It 
was given out that the short interest in the stock was enormous, 
and that this week the bears were to be slaughtered by having the 
loaned stock all called in, when they would have to cover their 
short contracts at the prices the bull party should chose to make. 
Undoubtedly this was the programme, but something went wrong. 
Stock was called in on Monday and Tuesday, but the calculations 
as to the size of the short interest must have been erroneous, for 
with all the pressure exerted the price only rose a fraction above 
46, and did not hold there. It has been declining since, while the 
loaning rate for the stock from being at a small premium has be- 
come easier each day, and it is now about the same rate as other 
stocks. The inference from this is that the bull party found it 
had too much weight to carry, and has been selling all the market 
would take. The truth seems to be that certain people who are 
usually found on the bull side of the coal stocks in the market do 
not think the condition of the coal trade such as to justify that 
position now, and are inclined to bear them. Mr. 5S. V. White, 
for instance, who is known chiefly as the bull manipulator of 
Luckawanna, is a pronounced bear on Reading at this time, and 
is said to be heavily short of the stock. He says there is no field 
glass powerful enough to bring a dividend in sight, and intimates 
there is a ten to fifteen point decline before it. If the bull pool 
should collapse suddenly, the stock might indeed go to 35, but it 
would only be on a quick drop. Under 40, other buyers would 
come in quickly enough—unless the whole market should be de- 
moralized. 

Oregon Navigation stock suffered enough of a decline to set 
inquiry afoot as to the causes. The report of the February earn- 
ings was surprising. The company had actually failed to make 
its running expenses for the month, against net earnings last year 
of about $150,000. It is known that business has been bad with 
the Oregon transportation companies which depend much on their 
steamship traffic, but such an exhibit implied something more than 
this. One effect has been to cause a change in the local general 
manager of the company. The Union Pacific Company operates the 
Oregon Navigation, under a lease which is in the anomalous con- 
dition of being operated without being executed. President 
Adams, of the U. P., took the former efficient general manager of 
the the O. & N., and gave him a situation on the U. P., while he 
put in his place some one who has now been “ promoted” out of 
the way ; his skill in management being exhibited in making the 
net earnings of his company entirely disappear. But beyond this 
it appears that the quarrels between the various factions in the 
Northern Pacific and Oregon Transcontinental Companies have 
provoked the Union Pacific people to threats of retaliation, and 


the unfortunate Oregon Navigation company is the object through 


which President Adams threatens to strike. The O. T. Compa- 
ny’s largest asset is the stock of the Oregon Navigation Company, 
and Mr. Adams intimates that he is tired of paying six per cent. on 
it, and it may be necessary to reduce the dividend. Constituted 
as it is now, the Northern Pacific Board appears to have an abun- 
dance of discordant elements in it, and sooner or later there will 
have to be a remodelling there. The property itself is growing 
with extraordinary rapidity, and must continue to be so, because 
the northern section of the Pacific coast is destined to be the seat 


‘of a large population; but with a board of managers divided 


against itself, people are inclined to be distrustful of the securities 
of the properties involved. It must be said, however, that these 
quarrels of rival managers and interests are very uncertain things 
to trade on. Anything which can be settled by half a dozen men 
meeting in a room is something which no outsider has any busi- 
ness to risk his money on, one way or the other. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing from speculating on the results to a property of a 
large or short crop. 

While the stock market is waiting, and will continue to wait, 
for further developments in the western situation, as respects the 
crop outlook and State Legislation, the railroads there are trying 
to meet the reduced business and reduced rates by cutting work- 
ing expenses down to the lowest notch. They are especially re- 
trenching in the passenger service,—giving cheaper accommoda- 
tions and running slower trains. Besides this, the number of em- 
ployes is being reduced. The C. B. & Q. has abolished its statis- 
tical bureau entirely, and discharged 60 clerks. Other roads are 
cutting down in the same way. It is said that every town and 


' village along the lines has more or less workmen, clerks, or labor- 


ers in it lamenting the loss of employment through the enforced 
retrenchment on the railroads. It is to be noted, however, that 
wages are spared. Sweeping reductions in that direction are not 
ordered as they once used to be whenever the necessity for econo- 





mizing was felt. Organized labor, with costly strikes as the re- 
sult, have changed that. It has been found that the men are con- 
tent to have their number reduced, but the wages of those that 
remain must not be touched. Hence the President of the St. 
Paul road, where the severest economies have been enforced, 
thinks it necessary publicly to declare that “ there has been no re- 
duction in wages of the employes of the St. Paul road, and none 
is contemplated.” There is substantial justice in this. If the 
Western State legislatures cut down too severely the revenues of 
the railroads by enactment, for the public benefit, and the rail- 
roads are forced to economise as the result of it, it seems right 
that the economies should be exercised in the direction of the ac- 
commodations furnished to the public. Such a policy is certainly 
calculated to bring both parties to the controversy to a common 
understanding. 

A note of warning was given here last week in respect to 
sugar trust stock. It was said that it was held in large blocks. 
One result of this is that there being comparatively little afloat in 
the market it is liable to wide and sudden fluctuations in price. 
Last week the rise was extreme—from 84 to 99 between extremes. 
From the latter figure it fell back, and one morning this week it 
fell three points without a sale between. There was no cause for 
this other than that the stock is still undistributed, and its market 
quotations consequently are in the hands of the pool brokers. To 
send it up and to drop it with equal suddenness, is not a difficult 
matter; but it must be confessed, the wisdom of making such wide 
and rapid fluctuations in price is very doubtful. If it be the pur- 
pose of the large holders of the stock to give it a place among the 
regular trading stocks of the market, the purpose would be much 
better served by keeping the price comparatively steady. Such 
violent rises and falls frighten off the average trader. 








THE CAUSE OF OFFICE CRAZE. 


A SPECIAL dispatch from Washington to the Boston Journal 
(April 17) says: 

“ First Assistant Postmaster Clarkson is gradually increasing the speed 
with which he is making appointments. Up to March 25 he had secured 
ouly three hundred fourth-class postmasters. During the last six days of 
March he made arecord of 719. In the first week of April he named 887; 
the total for last week reached 923. From about 100 a day the rate has 
grown until Saturday it reached 209, and to-day 197. Even this rate does 
not satisfy the applicants.” - 


And an editorial paragraph in the Philadelphia Press, 
(April 15), remarks: 

“ One of the most difficult and delicate duties falling to the lot of Con- 
gressmen in the interior of the State is the selection of suitable candidates 
for post-offices in their districts. With half a dozen applicants for each 
place, every one of whom.is supported by a personal friend of the Congress- 
man who imagines that the office rightly belongs to him, the ordeal of se- 
lection is one from which any man might shrink. Several Congressmen in 
other States have established a precedent by demanding that the citizens of 
a town decide their choice of candidates by an election.” 

And a special dispatch from Pittsburg to eastern papers 
(April 18) relates this : 

“U.S. Senator Quay will talk of one thing, and that is the office- 
seekers. ‘The half concerning them has never been told. Why, they actu- 
ually commenced coming to my house before breakfast, and kept it up in a 
steady stream until miduight. Indeed, I believe that many of them are 
insane on the question of getting an office, and do not realize what they 
are doing. 

“On account of being chairman of the National Committee I was 
bothered more in this way than any of the other Senators, I had people 
come to me whom I had never seen or heard of before, and never expect to 
see again. The large number of them are not representative members of 
the party, but rather the scum. There were more office-seekers this time 
than ever before.’ ” 

And an Associated Press dispatch from Washington, printed 
April 15, says: 

“The office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General is being overrun 
with applications for appointments of fourth-class and Presidential post- 
masters, Thus far during the mouth of April there have been received at 
the office of the First Assistant alone over 22,000 letters containing appli- 
cations of this kind.” 

And, as was announced in all the papers, the President, on 
Monday the 15th, took a steamer, and went down the Potomac, 
in order to have a few hours’ rest from the importunities of office- 
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seekers, and with the hope of obtaining a little time in which he 
might consider the performance of his official duties in regard to 
public affairs of general importance. 

—Whence comes this office craze? Why are so many “in- 
sane ” on the subject, as Mr. Quay says they are? Why do the ap- 
plications for place number tens of thousands in a fortnight, and 
the personal borers muster in hordes without precedent, as Mr. 
Quay says they do? 

These are not hard questions. The answers are simple. Be- 
cause Mr. Harrison did not put his foot down at the beginning. 
Because he permitted his Administration to bear the stamp of 
Quayism. Because notice was thus accepted by thousands that 
offices might be had on political grounds, and that the distribu- 
tion was to be made on the Quay plan. Because he put Mr. 
Clarkson in the Post-Office Department, and Mr. Clarkson then 
started the ‘‘machine” to “chop off heads,” without considera- 
tion, without examination, without reason. Of course, the craze 
was encouraged. Thousands doubtless became insane who were 
not so before. Thousands were led to believe that if they vould 
try they might get a place. With Quayism made official, why 
not? 

And the Congressmen are worried to death. Who deserves it 
more? Who among them has had the courage to say a word 
against the “ spoils” system? Who has raised his voice to check 
this insanity? Who among them has not joined in the chase to 
the White House? They might have done much to stop it by ap- 
pealing to the common-sense of the people. There is something 
below that “scum” which, Mr. Quay says, pours into his house. 
There is a sound public opinion that might be awakened. In 
every neighborhood where Clarkson’s axe is chopping off the 
postmaster’s head, as a piece of political jobbery, there are sen; - 
ble people who see that such procedure is evil and inexcusable,— 
that the public convenience, not partisan proscription, should be 
the rule. But what Congressman has done a thing to call out this 
public sense ? 

As for Mr. Quay, he should be the last man to complain. If, 
like the ancient hunter who was eaten by his own dogs, he should 
now fall a victim to the office-seekers, what could be more fit? 
Men serve him for the hope of place. His “machine” is created 
to get places. He has organized the politics of Pennsylvania on 
the “spoils” plan, and will do the same with the politics of the 
United States,—until 1893,—if he can force the hand of Mr. Har- 
rison sufficientlv. 

It was never expected by men who early and late labored 
to make Mr. Harrison President of the United States that the 

-record of his Administration would be: “ Cursed by Quayism, it 
increased beyond precedent the craze for office.” Is that to be its rec- 
ord? We hope not. 








THE MOTLEY CORRESPONDENCE)’ 


sige chief events of Mr. Motley’s life were so much identified 
with his occupations in the different parts of the world in 
which he resided, that this correspondence, beginning when he 
was a boy of ten years old and extending to the day of his death, 
offers a tolerably clear reflection of his whole history. Accord- 
ingly the editor of these volumes has contented himself with a 
general reference to Dr. Holmes’s biography of his life-long friend, 
and an occasional foot-note explaining some allusion in the text. 
Whether or no the life and letters might not have been blended, 
with a more completely satisfactory result, is not worth while to 
question ; the letters, apart from autobiographical importance, are 
most interesting ; written with ease and naturalness, and from the 
start betraying a strong literary bent, an extraordinary balance of 
powers, and an admirable judgment in grasping the important 
facts of life. When but seventeen years old, Motley was sent to 
Germany to study at the different universities, and given the larg- 
est freedom of choice as to his occupations and place of residence. 
Never was a father’s confidence in his son more fully justified. 

No letters in the entire series surpass in value and charm those 
written home by the boy of eighteen and twenty, during his jour- 
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neyings through Germany, Italy, and Sicily. In fact Motley pos- 
sessed a rare equipment for success in life: all the virtues of a 
strong and serious character, and all the charm and distinction 
belonging to remarkable good looks ; a decided social gift, and the 
power of attracting to himself the friendship of the men and wo- 
men whom he met. Returning to America he was married at the 
age of twenty-three, and not long after was sent as secretary of 
Legation to St. Petersburg. He was never contented in Russia, 
and soon quitted his post, being anxious to rejoin his family, and, 
no doubt, feeling the stirring .of his literary ambitions. He had 
already written two novels, neither of which attained any particu- 
lar success. 

In 1851, being at this time in the thirty-seventh year of his 
age, he took his wife and children to Europe and settled down in 
one capital after another in order to study the state archives nec- 
essary for the completion of the great work of his life. His “ His- 
tory of the Dutch Republic” was published in 1855, and achieved 
a signal success. Mr. Motley had offered the manuscript to John 
Murray, who declined it; and the work was accordingly brought 
out at the author’s expense. He was already a favorite in English 
society, and his brilliant book helped to secure him a distinction 
attained by few Americans. ‘ Your name is on every lip,” the 
beautiful Mrs. Norton said, when he was presented to her. Then 
she added, “It is agreeable, is it not?” ‘“ You ought to know, if 
anyone,” was his adroit reply. 

Nothing could well be more flattering than his success in 
England. It was an accusation often brought against him that 
he was more English than American ; and no one in reading these 
letters can doubt his enjoyment of English habits and modes of 
thought,—to say nothing of English comfort and luxury. “ Un- 
fortunately,” he writes, after describing his visit at a country 
house, ‘‘ this luxury both intellectual and physical of a few thous- 
ands is in awful contrast to the dismal condition of many mil- 
lions.” But while he thus endeavors to maintain the attitude of 
an unprejudiced observer, he insists over and over again in his 
letters upon the intellectual charm and stimulus of English so- 
ciety ; the breadth of view, the absence of formality and preten- 
sion ; contrasting it not only with what he saw in the court cir- 
cles of Vienna and St. Petersburg, but with the society of his own 
country. Nowhere in the world except England, he affirms, may 
a man by simple virtue of his own innate powers enjoy the advan- 
tages that elsewhere belong only to birth or great wealth. 

Although his accounts of English social life are suggestive of 
everything most brilliant and delightful, he adds curiously little 
to our knowledge of the notabilities with whom he became most 
familiar. Finding himself next to Lord Palmerston one night at 
dinner, after the ladies had retired, he relates: ‘‘ He talked with 
me a long time about English politics and American matters, say- 
ing nothing worth repeating, but conversing always with an easy, 
winning, quiet manner, which accounts for his great popularity 
among his friends. At the same time it seemed difficult to real- 
ize that he was the man who made, night after night, those rat- 
tling, vigorous, juvenile, slashing speeches which ring through 
the civilized world as soon as uttered. I told him that it seemed 
to me very difficult to comprehend how any man could make 
those easy, impromptu harangues, in answer to things said in the 
course of the debate, taking up all the adversary’s points in his 
target and dealing blows in return without hesitation or embar- 
rassment. He said very quietly that it was all a matter of habit; 
and I suppose he really does it with as much ease as he eats his 
breakfast.” 

Mr. Motley saw a great deal of Thackeray and also of 
Macaulay, but gives no noticeable points connected with either 
He greatly enjoyed Mrs. Norton’s conversation, ranking it equal 
in wit and charm to that of “the Autocrat of the Breakfast Ta- 
ble.” He was on intimate terms with all the Russells, and his 
letters to Lady William Russell are perhaps the best in the book, 
being simple, gay, and touching on a variety of topics with the 
ease of a man of the world. 

It must be added that all the time Mr. Motley was in London 
he was a hard worker, rising early and spending many hours a 
day reading and copying state papers. He was indeed one of the 
most industrious of men, and from his consistent and methodical 
habits accomplished with ease what would have been impossible 
tasks to many others of equal powers but less application. Al- 
though he liked England so well, his Continental experiences are 
really the most valuable in the book. In fact, his life-long inti- 
macy with Bismarck might be called the most striking incident of 
his career. They were students together at the University; and 
the minister, prince, and chancellor never lost his overflowing 
good feeling for his American friend. In fact, Bismarck’s breezy 
letters let in more actual warmth and sunshine to the pages than 
any others in the book, always alluding to old days and to Mot- 
ley’s favorite song, 
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“In good old colony times 
When we were under the king, 
Three roguish chaps fell into mishaps,” etc. 
Allusion ought also to be made to the warm friendship enter- 
tained for Motley by the King and Queen of Holland, who al- 
ways put a furnished house at his disposal when he wasat The 
Hague. 

SWhile minister at Vienna, from 1861 to 1866, Mr. Motley suf- 
fered an anxiety which rose at times to acute anguish over the 
uncertainties of our Civil War. His letters at this period were a 
complete unburdening of his feelings, and the predictions and ap- 

rehensions, of which they are full, throw a clear light on the ka- 
eidoscopic changes of opinion in those days. ; ‘ 

In all respects these letters are most vaiuable and interesting, 
coming as they do from one who possessed unusual claims upon 
the affection and admiration of his contemporaries, as a successful 
historian, a diplomatist, and a man of rare personal gifts. 








IS A PUBLIC LIBRARY NOT NEEDED? 


HEN,—if ever,—will Philadelphia have a Public Library ? 
We are led to ask this once more, upon looking at the an- 
nual report of the Mercantile Library, which exhibits an un- 
checked decline in membership and receipts. The membership 
(including “subscribers,” who are not holders of stock), for 1888 
was 4,227, against 4,543, in 1887, and against numbers progres- 
sively larger all the way back to 1871, in which year it was 11,786, 
or nearly three times as great as now! The receipts from stock- 
holders and subscribers, last year, were $13,343; the year before 
they were $14,639, and, looking on back we find the amounts have 
decreased year by year since 1872, when they made the very hand- 
some total of $36,582. Ca 

On the other hand, the reading matter has steadily increased. 
The volumes in the library now number 161,015, and there are 
517 newspapers and periodicals taken. The books, in 1872, when 
those who used them paid nearly three times as much for the 
privilege, only numbered 83,093,—or not much more than half as 
many as now. ; 

It is very obvious from this that the public want of books and 
periodicals, at the price charged by the Mercantile Library Com- 
pany, ($4 a year to stockholders ; $5 to subscribers), has declined. 
Either people are not reading, or they are finding their printed 
matter elsewhere. It will be presumed that the latter is the 
major explanation. Where is it, then, that they procure their read- 
ing? Partly, no doubt, in other libraries. The Philadelphia Li- 
brary has been made much more important and more accessible, 
since 1872, and so has the collection of the Historical Society, 
which though private property, is generously made accessible to 
very many applicants. Probably the private “circulating libra- 
ries” have increased in number, too. But above all these, great 
numbers of readers now buy cheap literature, good and bad, off 
the news-stands. Seventeen years ago, when the Mercantile was 
at its flood tide, there was no such cheap literature to be had: it 
is all a growth since that time. And so, too, the local newspapers, 
especially that ineffable abomination the Sunday Edition, have 
no doubt supplanted the library service, with many persons. He 
who can read the Sunday Editions can have little strength of 
body or mind for books. 

Consider the use of the books in 1872 and now. Then the 
Library had, as we have stated, only 83,000 volumes, but the 
“circulation” of them that year was 268,277 volumes. In 1888 
the collection had nearly doubled, (161,000), while the circulation 
was but 90,356—about one-third. The books are on the shelves, 
but are not used. In 1872, the average of the whole library was 
84 readings a year: now it takes nearly two years for one reading. 

There is no reproach to the Mercantile Library in these facts. 
It has been gathered together, managed, and offered to the public, 
with a rare degree of liberality and fidelity. It has stood in the 
place, as nearly as possible, of a public institution, for the annual 
charge is low, and, as a matter of fact, hundreds of persons,— 
perhaps we should say thousands,—habitually use it as a consult- 
ing library, without paying a cent. The collection of books has 
been formed with care, and it has a large proportion of valuable 
wourks,—some of them so good, and so hard, if not impossible, to 
replace, that it always causes regret to see them on the open 
shelves, exposed to the handling of any and every comer. In cer- 
tain lines, indeed, the books at the Mercantile are the best collec- 
tion in the city of Philadelphia. ; 

What is to be the ultimate use of this great library? Mr. 
Williamson, (who had previously given it about $42,000), left it 
$50,000 in his will, and if he had only made it ten times as much, 
or if some one else would be equally liberal, the Mercantile could 
look on at the decline in its membership with indifference, and 
take its place alongside the Philadelphia, as a great private prop- 
erty, offering itself for public use on its own terms and at 





its own convenience. Perhaps, indeed, it might accomplish 
this result, for itself, in the absence of any great in- 
crease of endowment, by a sale of its present valuable prop- 
erty, (part of which it cannot use or rent to advantage), and 
some part of its collection of books, and a removal to quarters 
where it could be more cheaply housed and managed. The read- 
ing-room,—the best, and substantially the only one of importance 
in Philadelphia,—costs a considerable sum,—say $4,000 a year, in- 
cluding cost of periodicals, rent value of rooms, and a proportion 
of salaries,—and it is, to all intents and purposes, a public conve- 
nience, rather than an essential feature of the library. 

A public library Philadelphia should have, but is there such a 
real appreciation of this as would make it worth while for the 
Mercantile Library Company to think of helping the movement 
for it? Perhaps it had better take care of itself. Perhaps the 
Sunday Editions and the news-stand “Series” are enough for 
Philadelphia. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


é meeting of the National Scientific Association at Washing- 

ton helps to call attention to the very unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of the appointments made by the last Administration to scien- 
tific posts under the national government. This is especially seen 
in the case of the head of the Coast Survey. For years past this 
responsible office has been filled by a gentleman whose qualifica- 
tions for it consisted in his having been a grocer in Buffalo, and 
familiar with the art of keeping accounts. Under his manage- 
ment gentlemen of the most valuable scientific attainments have 
been employed in searching old accounts to ascertain what had 
become of some small sum, which the reports of the bureau did 
not account for, while its proper work was allowed to languish. 
This is saving at the spiggot while wasting at the bung, very much 
after Mr, Cleveland’s ideas of economy, as shown in his own per- 
formance of mere clerical work while much larger matters were 
not :ttended to. 

By a change of the law, the Coast Survey is now the Geodetic 

urvey also. The admirable survey by which our long and dan- 
gerous coast-line has been made as safe to commerce as science 
can make it, is to be extended from coast to coast across the con- 
tinent, by ascertaining the exact position and relative bearings of 
the prominent points on the contour of our country. Until this 
is done there can be no such thing as a correct map of the United 
States, or even of any single State. It came out in a recent dis- 
cussion in the legislature of Connecticut that even that small 
and densely settled State has no accurate map of area, and none 
of its counties or other subdivisions, 

* * * 

THE great undertaking of making a complete survey of the 
whole country by triangulation from point to point requires to be 
put into the hands of a thoroughly competent man, who has ac- 
quired the experience of the proper methods as pursued in the 
Coast Survey. The man whom this requirement plainly desig- 
nates is Major Bache, now an Assistant in the bureau, and ad- 
mittedly the most competent man in its service. There has been 
an effort to have appointed Dr. Gould, the eminent astronomer, 
whose catalogue of stars in the Southern hemisphere is one of the 
glories of American science. But Dr. Gould is much too old a 
man for the undertaking, and has none of the special training 
needed by the post. His appointment would be the sacrifice of 
the proper work of the survey to pay a compliment to a man who 
needs none, and who has been obliged by advancing years to with- 
draw from the field of laborious research in which he has won his 
laurels. It is in no spirit of disparagement to him that we should 
pronounce his appointment hardly less of a mistake than was Mr. 
Cleveland’s selection of a man of no scientific standing. 

* * * 

IssUING the really good old books in editions of astonishing 
cheapness, with helpful introductions and notes, is now carried to 
the full extent in England. Besides the remarkable “ National 
Library” frequently noticed in these columns as edited by Prof. 
Henry Morley of University College, London, the same unwearied 
editor has just brought to its conclusion a shilling ‘“ Universal 
Library ” in sixty-three volumes, which puts within general reach 
many books otherwise inaccessible to persons of small means. It 
ranges from books as light as Sheridan’s Comedies to Hobbes’s 
“ Leviathan”? and Harrington’s “Oceana;” and from English 
through French, Spanish, Italian, and classic literature. Some of 
the notable issues are ‘‘Plays from Moliére by English Dramatists,” 
“ Homer’s Iliad, Translated by George Chapman,” “Ideal Com- 
monwealths: More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Atlantis, and Campan- 
ella’s City of the Sun,” ‘“‘ Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey,’’ “ Burlesque 
Plays and Poems,” ‘The History of Thomas Ellwood, Written 
by. Himself,’ ‘“ Famous Pamphlets” Korte | “ Killing no 
Murder”’), ‘“‘ The Barons’ Wars, etc., by Michael Drayton,” “ Cob- 
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bett’s Advice to a Young Man,” “The Banquet of Dante,” 
“ George Peele’s Plays and Poems,” and “A Miscellany,” (con- 
taining Richard of Bury’s “ Philobiblion,” King James’s “ Basi- 
likon Doron,” Frere’s ‘ Prospectus and Specimen of an Intended 
National Work,” etc). 

This series is now succeeded by another, at a half-crown a vol- 
ume, called the “ Carisbrooke Library,” from the old capital of the 
Isle of Wight, and as a compliment, we presume, to Lord Tenny- 
son. Of the two volumes which have appeared, the first contains 
a selection from Swift’s writings, and the second the “ Confessio 
Amantis ” of John Gower, the contemporary of Chaucer. There 
are only two other editions since 1544, one in 1810 and that of Dr. 
Reinhold Pauli, in 1857, which is a very dear book. And yet the 
work is one of great interest and merit, especially to students of 
Chaucer, although far inferior to the ‘Canterbury Tales.” Itisa 
series of tales on the “‘ seven deadly sins,” in verse of eight sylla- 
bles, with rhyme. Many of the tales are drawn from Ovid, and 
from the apocryphal historians of the siege of Troy; but others 
are from medizeval sources. 

George Routledge & Son are the publishers of both the Uni- 
versal and the Carisbrooks Libraries. 

* * * 


NEVER in its history was Philadelphia growing so rapidly as 
at present. The number of building permits issued in the first 
three months of the present year exceeded by a thousand that for 
the same months of 1888 ; and the upper part of the city presents 
the spectacle of vacant lots being converted rapidly into rows of 
two and three story houses. Partly this is due to the confidence 
that some system of rapid transit will and must be sanctioned by 
the city government, and that the people of the outskirts are not 
to be kept forever under the disadvantages which now beset them 
in trying to get to the centre of business. 








EASTER EVE. 


EHOLD, with eager faces all, 
Just there beyond the gate 
Of Silence, listening the call 
Of Spring, the Blossoms wait ; 
So like the last that hither came, 
We know and call them all by name. 


Aye, ’tis the Old Year’s prophecy, 
The Winter’s dream come true ; 
The loveliness that seemed to die, 
Unsbadowed, wakes anew ; 
And lights rekindled in the breath 
Of Love, dispel the vapor death. 
JOHN B. TABB. 








M. MEILHAC AS AN ACADEMICIAN. 


Paris, April 5. 

bier was one spot yesterday afternoon where our ears were 

not dinged by the sound of Boulanger’s name, which has be- 
come so terribly fatiguing: it was within the calm precincts of the 
Institute, where a very large throng had gathered to listen to M. 
Henri Meilhac’s eulogy of Labiche and M. Jules Simon’s praise of 
the new academician. The crowd that pressed about the doors 
hours before the ceremony began, in spite of a cold rain, showed 
that the political excitement of the moment had not entirely ab- 
sorbed public attention, and that a choice intellectual pleasure is 
quite as attractive as a tumultuous debate. 

There are rigid moralists who smile at the idea of seeing the 
author of the ‘‘ Grand Duchess” and other joyous buffooneries ad- 
mitted to the sedate assembly, but having welcomed the half of 
Meilhac called Haléyy, the Academy could scarcely do otherwise 
than open its doors to the other half. Besides, it is not amiss to 
recall that Marivaux, from whom we can easily trace M. Meil- 
hac’s intellectual descent, was not thought serious enough when 
he was elected to the Academy a hundred and fifty years ago, 
and Labiche himself met with the same objection from those per- 
sons who considered that the Institute should be a place where 
l’on s’ennuie. But there are scarcely any Academicians who have 
not had some literary frivolities on their conscience at one time or 
another in their career, and if they had not burlesqued the old 
mythological legends they have committed other literary sins no 
less heretical. Let us take a broader view of the Academy, and 
say that it is a place where all the manifestations of the French 
mind have right of citizenship. 

Luabiche was an excellent subject for eulogy: an honest man, 
successful in his career, and having no enemies, his successor had 
only to be sincere and say what everybody thinks. M. Meilhac 
comprehended this; consequently the author of the “Italian 








Straw Hat,” the “Grammar,” “ Monsieur Perrichon’s Journey,” 
and a hundred other remarkable works, was befittingly praised. 
The address was delightful from beginning to end. Full of anec- 
dotes that illustrated all the sides of Labiche’s rich and generous 
nature, it also contained a delicate and discriminating analysis of 
the principal types of this original and prolific writer; and this 
part of the discourse was all the more enjoyed as it was made by 
a dramatist who was competent to appreciate the work of his pre- 
decessor. The only reproach that M. Meilhac found against the 
two hundred pieces written by Labiche was that love and woman 
were absent, a reproach, by the way that cannot be made against 
the works of the author of the “ Belie Héléne.” Iam not sure 
that this censure is merited. Labiche never pretended to depict 
the giddy, nervous, hysterical Parisian woman that Meilhac and 
Halévy have so vividly sketched in “ Froufrou ” and many other 
characters ; but he painted the virtues and defects of the wives 
and daughters of the middle class with the same penetrating ob- 
servation as he drew the foibles of their husbands and fathers. 

The Parisians long ago made up their minds about Meilhac’s 
great talent, but there was considerable curiosity to hear what a 
moralist like M. Jules Simon would find to say about a literary 
baggage so un-academical, according to general acceptation,as that 
presented by the new member. Whatever M. Jules Simon does 
he does well, and without knowing exactly how he would give 
absolution to the author of “la Vie Parisienne,” every one felt 
that he would once more show the flexibility of his marvelous 
talent. He began by pretending that he knew nothing about 
dramatic criticism and had simply been chosen to receive the new 
member because the Academy was afraid that if Sardou, for ex- 
ample, had been called upon to welcome Meilhac the entertain- 
ment would be too amusing; so he, an old moralist, was desig- 
nated to throw a little weariness into the ceremony. However, 
before his discourse was over, the audience discovered that M. 
Jules Simon was almostas much at home in discussing the theatre 
as he is in the more exalted realms of philosophy, and that weary- 
ing an assembly is not one of his weaknesses. For an hour M. 
Simon held his audience under the spell of his familiar eloquence 
while analyzing M. Meilhac’s work, and reading bits of dialogue 
to support his appreciations. 

What M. Simon finds to admire in his new colleague is his 
extreme fertility and gaiety, and he recalled that although Meil- 
hac’s name is best known in connection with that of his co-worker, 
his first fifteen pieces were wri.ten by him alone, and are equal to 
any of those that were afterwards signed by the two names. If 
M. Meilhac sometimes exaggerates the jesting in his pieces, his 
critic agrees that he never does so with the characters ; his great 
originality consists in being true, leaving surprises and paradoxes 
to others. M.Simon’s approbation was naturally almost entirely 
given to the comedy work of the new academician. As for the 
pieces that he classes as buffooneries, such as the “ Reveillon,” 

‘ Tricoche and Cacolet,” etc., he admitted that they might render 
a great service, especially in the present sad times. But the oper- 
etta? Without wishing to be disrespectful towards the “ Grand 
Duchess” and the “ Belle Héléne,” M. Simon thought the oper- 
etta occupied too large a place at the theatre, and ventured to say 
that he preferred opera-comique, and even grand opera when 
there were not five acts. It was not possible to avoid speaking of 
the frivolous part of Parisian society of to-day, where M. Meil- 
hac has, by preference, exercised his power of observation, and 
comparing it with the more reserved manners of former days. 
Our grandmothers, M. Simon says, pushed their prudence even to 

rudery ; the contemporary Parisian woman is brave even to 

oldness. The first were a little tiresome ; the second are restless. 
It is needless to add that M. Simon regrets the modesty, prudence, 
and good sense of the grandmothers, and fears that the giddy 
creatures of to-day have a great deal to do before reaching the 
moral excellence of their ancestors. C. W 








REVIEWS. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph. D., Lecturer on Civil Govern- 
ment in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother. 

I iy examining a text-book designed for our public schools, a dif- 
ferent standard of criticism should be used than if it were for 

mature readers. It should be judged by the teachers who would 

instill into the child’s mind a clear conception of what govern- 
ment is and what it does for him, rather than by the social philoso- 
pher who thinks mainly of discovering some theory by which the 
movements in society can receive better interpretation. We have 


great need at present for a book showing the development of our 
government, in a simple and yet so vivid a manner that the child 
will get a clear notion of the forces which have formed our nation, 
aided in its growth, and preserved its unity. There are indeed no 
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end of text-books which seek to describe our system of govern- 
ment. Bnt they are, too often mere compilations which give 
the pupil only an aggregation of facts. Most teachers have, 
I fear, found their work a dreary task when the pupils use a book 
which presents isolated details of local interest, instead of keep- 
ing in the foreground the harmonious. growth of the nation, and 
the unity of all our institutions. Of late years there have been a 
few attempts to create a text-book on a better plan, by which the 
development of English liberty is shown to be the basis of our in- 
stitutions, out of which all our social, political, and industrial 
rights have grown. Of these endeavors, none have been as suc- 
cessful as that of Dr. Thorpe. He has shown the connection 
between our liberties and the English struggle for freedom in so 
attractive a manner that the pupil cannot fail to see the steady 
growth of civil rights, from the time of the great charter until the 
present day. 

This description, however, is only one of the good features of 
the book. It has a unique value, because the author sees in the 
state an organic unity which aids him greatly in placing all his 
facts in a vital relation to each other. He has a very effective 
way of separating the different classes of facts so that the harm- 
ony of the whole may be seen. He also recognizes that the school 
is not the place to preseni the different interpretations of our con- 
stitution; nor to discuss the defects in our system which may be- 
come great evils in the future. Teach children to love our coun- 
try and its institutions as they are, and they will not be deceived 
by old errors, nor will they be misled by new ones. _ 

Dr. Thorpe’s greatest service, however, consists in the fine 
study he has presented of the growth of our national Constitution. 
He shows that the Constitution was not framed at a single stroke, 
but was the result of a long political experience in America. I 
know of no other place where the source of the various provisions 
of the Constitution is traced with so much care. Many of them 
were taken from the constitutions or usages of the colonies, and 
were thus familiar to the people. The new features of the Con- 
stitution are grouped by themselves; thus showing the debt we 
really owe to the members of the Convention. The story of the 
political rights of colonial America forms a good introduction to 
this study, with the facts so nicely arranged that the unity of our 
Government, even in early times, cannot be doubted. Indeed, it 
is hard to see how the growth of national feeling could have been 
prevented or very much retarded, even if the oppression of a for- 
eign king had not hastened the inevitable crisis. 

The main defect is that some of the important parts are so 
compressed that their importance may not be perceived by the 
pupil. A story for the young must be graphic and complete, or it 
will not possess a charm for them. It is also to be feared that the 
average teacher has not a familiarity with our history that will 
enable him to expand the compressed portions. It would have 
been a great improvement if the state papers in the appendix 
were omitted, and the space given to other portions of the book, 
especially to the chapters on the growth of society and political 
rights. A book of material for the study of government, contain- 
ing all public documents of interest, is indeed a great need ; yet, 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence are too fa- 
miliar, even to the school-boy, to be worth the space they take in 
this kind of a book. ae 

Throughout the whole book we see the happy combination of 
the thinker and the teacher. The thinker is shown in the clear 
and connected view of our political life and its development. The 
intelligent conception of the powers, rights, and limitations of 
Congress, the Executive, and the Courts, is plainly the result of 
years of careful study under the most favorable conditions. The 
teacher is manifest in the simple direct language, which is always 
smooth and expressive, but never rhetorical. There is also an 
orderly development of each topic from the simple ideas upon 
which it is based; and a progressive unity in the plan of the 
whole book, which show that it was not written as a task, but 
was the natural outcome of years of earnest teaching in the de- 
partment where the author was most at home. Such a book 
must have a marked influence upon the teachers and pupils who 
use it, and be a force in helping the coming generation to form a 
higher ideal of the duties of American citizenship. ee 





CHOPIN AND OTHER MusicAL Essays. By Henry T. Finck. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Finck is so full of his subject, and writes so easily and 
pointedly, that he might have produced a book of more value than 
this. It is a fact which we do not care here to consider “ too cu- 
riously ” that nearly all books on musical subjects are disappoint- 
ing. Written either by enthusiasts who speedily show their lack 
of exact knowledge, or by musicians who as equally demonstrate 
their want of an easy and agreeable style—the latter offending too 
by a certain “ gush,” which appears to be well-nigh inseparable 








from a literary presentation of the subject, but which is not the 
less intolerable,—books upon music are nearly always opened with 
misgivings by those who want them most. The faults in the 
present case, however, are not those of ignorance, nor often of ex- 
travagapce. Mr. Finck’s book is lacking in matter proper to be 
put forth in this permanent shape. It seems to be a collection of 
articles gathered from periodicals; with remnants of a news flavor, 
but barely removed from ephemera. 

From this judgment the essay on Chopin is to be excepted. 
This is a paper of very different quality from that of the balance 
of the book, and may be called an original and thoughtful piece 
of criticism. We do not think Mr. Finck overestimates Chopin 
in calling him “ the greatest genius of the piano-forte,” and he 
makes his position good at all points by sufficient reasoning. The 
characteristics of the Polish composer are keenly noted, and the 
remarks upon Chopin’s use of the pedal, his employment of the 
tempo rubato, and the effect of his scattered chords, are convincing. 
The admirable powers of Chopin have never been more appreci- 
atively emphasized than in this essay. The other articles are all 
“readable,” but they are of far less value. That upon ‘ Schumann ”’ 
proves to be hardly more than a perfunctory sort of newspaper 
article on the letters of Schumann, made up mainly of extracts. 
“ Italian and German Vocal Styles,” and “ German Opera in New 
York” are quite local in scope, and were written clearly in the 
first instance for the exploitation of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; they do not call for this kind of preservation. ‘“‘ How Com- 
posers Work ” has rather more dignity. It is made up largely of 
anecdotes familiar to all persons interested in music, but while it 
fairly indicates some of the superficial working processes of cer- 
tain composers, there is no completeness in the demonstration, and 
it most decisively does not make its premiss good that “ the cre- 
ating of an opera is perhaps the most difficult and marvellous 
achievement of the human intellect.” 

An overshadowing fault in all the essays is the determination 
to belittle all other modern operatic music in the interest of Wag- 
ner. With all our admiration of Wagner we cannot accept such 
a one-sided judgment as this, and we prefer an authority who is 
catholic enough to admit the good things in all the varied styles 
of operatic composition. To call the lovely melodies of Bellini 
and Donizetti opiates and sudorifics, as Mr. Finck does, is not 
justly to advance the cause of Wagner, for the true music lover is 
he who loves all good music, however diverse or apparently op- 
posed, There were great musicians before Wagner and there will 
be great ones in the future, but there are some determined crea- 
tures in our day for whom music means Wagner only,—Wagner 
and nothing else. Mr. Finck is perhaps not one of the irreclaima- 
bles, but his face is rather set that way. In our thinking it is a 
mistaken and mischievous way. G. W. A. 





THE YOUNG IDEA: or, Common-School Culture. By Caroline B. 

Le Row. 16mo. Pp. 214. New York: Cassell & Co. 

This book is a second crop of the matter which the author 
brought out some time ago in “‘ English as She is Taught,” and 
shows a commendable maintenance of the standard of quality. 
Miss Le Row can hardly expect to execute the same titillating 
shock on the public nerves with this that she did with the pioneer 
collection, but apart from the strategic surprise of that, we think 
its quality could be repeated ad infinitum. An inexhaustible well 
supplies them. So long as children cannot bring the results of 
advanced education to bear on the assimilation of the ideas which 
they get in their primary education, so long will misunderstand- 
ings, and partial understandings, and confused understandings 
occur, and so long will older people be called on to smile at the 
exquisite naiveté of childhood. There are many delightful little 
stories of such misunderstandings here collected, and they are 
very, very funny, and very enjoyable. 

But the purpose of the book does not stop here. The in- 
stances of misunderstandings collected include many which are 
only ludicrous instead of funny, and which ‘are not at all enjoya- 
ble. We think Miss Le Row falls short of appreciating how much 
of such partial views of knowledge children’s first glimpses must 
catch,—of how infallibly on wide subjects confusion must precede 
clear sight. But undoubtedly much of the confusion shown in 
the instances she collects is abnormal, and somebody is to blame. 
She herself feels this all too keenly for her purpose—if she have 
one—as a reformer. Her tone grows hotly indignant as she mul- 
tiplies samples of the indiscriminate forcing of our public schools, 
—the dreary waste of words with no attached ideas, the desperate 
groping in vacuity for the flowers of thought, the verbose empty- 
ness of stilted rhetoric. She quotes an indiscriminate melange of 
passages from educational writers crying out against various 
abuses of our school system. She asks time and again why this 
or that should be so, and testily finds fault, right and left, until 
the whole unpleasantly suggests the temper of an invalid suffer- 
ing from nervous prostration,—morbid sensitiveness to defects, 
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together with an utter lack of the calm strength necessary for 
righting them. 

We cannot here start—indeed the book hardly suggests—a 
discussion of reforms needed in our educational system. But that 
Miss Le Row will find a wide enough mission waiting for her 
when she comes to the work in the right temper there is no doubt. 
One reform of plan we may mention that would probably meet 


with general favor. Our system of schools should be continuous 
from bottom to top, leading from the primary school to technical 
schools, professional schools, or schools for general higher educa- 
tion with equal facility, according to the discovered powers and 
aptitudes of the pupil. And it should not attempt to lead any 
person higher than his Creator intended he should go. The Dec- 
Jaration of Independence to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
are numerous marks of such limit of intention on his part in 
numbers of our population, and many of the tribulations of our 
public school system come from ignoring them. 

We present this from Emerson as a promising cornerstone for 
this latter reform. It is every word of it true—with exceptions ; 
and so likewise, we may mention, is the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: ‘‘ Here is question, every spring, whether to graft with 
wax, or whether with clay ; whether to whitewash, or to potash, 
or to prune: but the one point is the thrifty tree. A good tree, 
that agrees with the soil, will grow in spite of blight, or bug, or 
pruning, or neglect, by night and by day, in all weathers and all 
treatments,” A. SF. B: 


WoRDSWORTHIANA. A Selection from Papers read to the Words- 
worth Society. Edited by William Knight. Pp. xxiv. and 
352. London: Macmillan & Co, 

The publication of Prof. Knighi’s admirable and truly critical 
edition of Wordsworth’s works, and the discussion occasioned by 
the preface to Matthew Arnold’s anthology from those works, 
have had the effect of awakening a fresh interest in the greatest 
poet of the Georgian era of English literature. A part of this in- 
terest found a channel of expression in the proceedings of the 
Wordsworth Society, which held seven annual sessions in 1880- 
1886, and published “ Transactions” containing the papers read at 
the meetings. Asa large part of these “ Transactions” are now 
out of print, it was thought desirable to republish, in a popular 
form, the more notable papers they contained ; and Prof. Knight, 
as the Secretary of the Society, has done this in the present vol- 
ume. The writers have been left free to modify and enlarge 
their papers according to their judgment, and one at least, that of 
the editor on “ The Portraits of Wordsworth,” has been rewritten. 

Naturally, the papers are of very different degrees of interest 
and value. By far the most lively is that by Mr. H. D. Rawnsley 
on ‘“ Reminiscences of Wordsworth among the Peasantry of West- 
moreland,” which in parts reminds one of Mr. Browning’s “ How 
it strikes a Contemporary.” Of course those among his peasant 
neighbors who still remember Wordsworth must have been youth- 
ful observers of the poet’s old age; but quite a number recall him 
very well. The most surprising thing is that that unfortunate and 
wayward genius, Hartley Coleridge, seems to have made a much 
more lively impression on them, and still lingers in their loving 
recollections as “‘ little Hartley.” They all dwell on Wordsworth’s 
plainness in dress and manners, but they never got very near him. 
“He wozn’t a man as said a deal to common folk. But he talked 
a deal to hissen. I often seéad his lip sa gain’, and he’d a deal 
o’ mumblin to hissel, and ’ud stop short and be a lookin’ down 
upo’ the ground, as if he was in a thinkin’ waay. But that might 
ha’ growed on him wi’ age, an’ aw, ye kna.” “ His potry was 
quite different work from li’le Hartley. Hartley ’ud go running 
along beside o’ the brooks and mak his and write what he had got 
upo’ paper. But Wudswuth’s potry was real bard stuff, and bided 
a deal of makking, and he’d keep it in his head for long enough. 
Eh, but it’s queer, mon, different ways folks hes of making potry 
now.” 

Among the most valuabie papers are those of Mr, R. H. Hut- 
ton on ‘“* Wordsworth’s Two Styles ;” of Mr. Stopford Brooke on 
““Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes;” of Mr. J. H. Shorthouse 
on “ The Platonism of Wordsworth ;”’ of Mr. Aubrey de Vere on 
“The Personal Character of Wordsworth’s Poetry;” of Dean 
Church on “‘ Wordsworth’s Position as an Ethical Teacher ;” and 
the two by Mr. Alfred Ainger on Lamb’s relations to the poet and 
on “ The Poets Who helped to Form Wordsworth’s Style.” Next 
to these might be placed the President’s addresses by Matthew 
Arnold, James Russell Lowell, and Lord Selbourne. The paper 
on the portraits of Wordsworth contains an account of forty-two 
in all, The twenty-sixth in the series is that painted in 1844, by 
Mr. Henry Inman, an American artist, for the late Prof. Henry 
Reed, and still in possession of Mrs. Reed. A letter is given from 
Mr. Inman to Prof. Reed, describing the circumstances in which 
the picture was painted. It is one of the best portraits in exist- 
ence, and was liked by the poet and his family better than any 
that had been taken up to that time, at least. R. E. T 











A BACHELOR’s WEDDING Trip. By Charles Pomeroy Sherman. 
Third Edition. Pp. viii. and 214. Philadelphia: The Pen 
Publishing Co. 1889, 

Mr. Sherman’s successful book is neither a novel, a journal of 
travel, a volume of tales, nor a collection of essays or poems. It 
is simply a clever combination of all of these, and appears to have 
been written at odd times and odder places, and to have been fi- 
nally wrought into a harmonious whole by the dexterous interfu- 
sion of dialogue and connecting phrases. The author has catered 
to almost every known literary taste,—for between the beginning 
and the end of his “ trip ” he has introduced a good short story, a 
number of poems, several of which are of considerable length, 
some fairy-tales, essays on various subjects of general interest, 
and many excellent descriptive sketches of more or less well- 
known places. Much of the ground gone over by our gossip 
traveler is that which Mr. Howells popularized in “ Their Wed- 
ding Journey;” and it is only justice to say that the later work 
bears the inevitable comparison very well. The best thingsin the 
volume are “* The Deut du Midi,” a short love-story with scenes 
laid in New England and Switzerland ; ‘“‘ The Journey Home,” a 
tale which will be enjoyed by young and old; the description of 
the breaking of the connecting-rod on the St. Lawrence steamer ; 
and the “‘ Epilogue,”—a poem in smooth blank-verse, in which the 
“* Bachelor ” and his bride—the winning “ Jemima ”—after a lapse 
of ten years, bid adieu to the reader while sitting “ In the twi- 
light hour ’” when— 

“Upon the wall the flickering firelight plays, 
And shadows strange, grotesque, born of its flames, 
Hide in the darkened corners, and dart out 
In noiseless sallies, and again retreat 
Within their holds, but to come forth again 
And dance in glee o’er ceiling, wall, and floor.” 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE topic of interest beyond all others in publishing circles is 
the news that Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have decided to go out 
of business, having disposed of the copyright, electro-plates, and 
stock of all their miscellaneous publications to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., excepting their architectural and subscription books 
and the American Architect and Building News. These latter will 
be carried on by Mr. Benjamin H. Ticknor at the old stand of 
Ticknor & Co. Mr. Thomas B. Ticknor will become associated in 
an important position with Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and Mr. 
George F. Godfrey retires altogether. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will incorporate the Ticknor books in their catalogue as soon as 
possible. A full line of these books, including the popular paper 
series, is in stock, and orders can be filled without delay. It is 
understood that Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. paid cash for the 
property, and the whole transaction implies, we presume, a fail- 
ure by the Ticknor house,—which was only organized some three 
years ago,—to accomplish the degree of success hoped for. 

The Tillotson syndicate announces that Mr. Hall Caine, whose 
forthcoming novel they will publish, has decided to entitle it ‘‘ The 
Bondman.” Mr. Caine has been engaged for two years on this 
work, and if it has anything like the merit of ‘The Deemster ” 
it will make a sensation. “ The Bondman ” is a story of the mid- 
dle of this century in England and the English colonies. 


The publishing rights and stock of the famous old firm of 
Cotta, of Stuttgart, have been purchased by Kroner Brothers. 

Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., Plainfield, N. J., has in preparation a 
work to be entitled ‘“ The Story of an Old Farm, or, Life in New 
Jersey in the 18th Century,” a semi-social, semi-historical study. 
The author intends to describe quite fully early German immigra- 
tion to the American colonies, to vindicate the Hessian troops, and 
to do justice to the New Jersey Loyalists. 

The Scribuers and T. Y. Crowell & Co. are each publishing 
editions of Bourrienne’s “ Memoirs of Napoleon,”’ edited by Col- 
onel Phipps. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. announce that they have purchased and 
will hereafter publish the entire list of the late firm of Knight, 
Loomis & Co. 

Dr. George Steindoof, of the Berlin Museum, has translated 
Maspero’s ‘‘ Egyptian Archeology ” into German, and the version 
is said to be more convenient for study than the French original. 

Mr, A. C. Gunter, author of “ Mr. Barnes, of New York,” is 
at work on a new novel is be entitled ‘‘ That Frenchman,” por- 
traying the Frenchman on both side of the Atlantic. 

The letters written by the celebrated Princess Lieven, who 
was for more than twenty years the Russian Ambassadress in 
London, to the Whig Prime Minister, Lord Grey, between 1827 
and 1836, have been preserved for many years, and are at last to 
be published. Princess Lieven was also a regular correspondent 
of the late Lord Granville, Mr. Charles Greville, Lord Beauvale 
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(the last Lord Melbourne), and Lady Palmerston. Her letters 
would afford a lively political and social history of England be- 
tween 1814 and 1835. 

Mr. James B. Colgate, of New York, has assumed the ex- 
pense, estimated at $100,000, of erecting the new library of Madi- 
son University, at Hamilton, N. Y. 

“Cardinal Lavigerie and Slavery in Africa,” is a book in the 
press of Longmans. It is under the patronage of the Cardinal, 
and will contain the latest details of his work. 

The Methodist Book Concern (Messrs. Hunt & Eaton) have in 
press “The Man of Galilee,” by Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, of 
Georgia. 

The Second Part of John Nichols’s “ Francis Bacon,” being 
an account of his life and philosophy, is the latest volume, 
(the 18th), in the J. B. Lippincott Co.’s series of ‘* Philosophical 
Classics.” It is just out. 

John Fiske has in preparation a volume called “ The War of 
Independence,” made up mainly from his noticable articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly. It will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., in a few weeks. 

Longmans are to print a book of verse called “The Bird 
Bride,” by Mrs. Graham R. Tomson, of whom it is said, “ She is 
one of the few English poets who have won their way lately into 
American magazines.” 

“The Riverside Library for Young People” is the title of a 
new enterprise intended especially for boys and girls who are lay- 
ing early foundations for private libraries, It will include good 
books of almost all classes. 

Mr. W. J. Linton, of high fame as a wood engraver, is about 
issuing through Scribner & Welford a volume of “ Poems and 
Translations.”” The book will include the chief contents of two 
privately printed volumes, together with much new matter. 

At the forthcoming annual meeting of the English Dialect 
Society an announcement will be made with regard to the early 
completion of the Society’s work, 1892 being named as the closing 
year. 

People who are interested in the prohibitory amendment 
which is now before the State of Massachusetts for popular vote, 
will find a concise statement of the entire legislation in recent 
years in “Ten Years of Massachusetts,” by Raymond L. Bridg- 
man, published by D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston. It includes the 
years 1878 to 1887, and among other important enactments of that 
period are the civil damage law, the screen law, the school-house 
law, and the temperance text-book law. Every new effort of the 
State to repress liquor selling is mentioned, and the text of the 
most important passages is given verbatim. 

The new Erckmann-Chatrian edition (Scribners) will be in 
six volumes. It will include their national novels, such as ‘* Wa- 
terloo,” “‘ The Conscript,” etc. 

Some one notices the fact, apropos of the rumor that Julian 
Hawthorne will write a novel for a manufacturing firm as an ad- 
vertisement, that Holloway, the English pill-man, once offered 
Charles Dickens £1,000 if he would but mention his name in one 
of his stories, which induces some one else to remark that ‘ many 
a novelist would be perfectly willing to pay the pill-men nowa- 
days a handsome sum if they would mention the novelist’s stories 
in their advertisements.” 

The second volume of Mr. W. P. Frith’s recollections will be 
issued at once by the Harpers, with the title “Further Reminis- 
cences.” One of the chapters contains letters and recollections of 
Dickens; another recalls Landseer; another is devoted to Miss 
Braddon. Du Maurier and John Tenniel appear in a chapter on 
“ Book Illustrators,” and among other familiar names are Robert 
Browning, Ruskin, Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Lynn Linton, F. Anstey, 
and Anthony Trollope. 

“The Modern Rack” is the title of a book on vivisection by 
Frances Power Cobbe, which is in press in London. 

Goupil & Co. are to publish an elaborate illustrated account of 
the Paris Exhibition of the coming summer, and an English ver- 
sion of the same has been arranged for by Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., of London. 

Sir Lyon Playfair is making a collection of his essays under 
the title of ‘‘ Subjects of Social Welfare.” It will include papers 
on Public Health, Industrial Wealth, and National Education. 

The French book trade has just lost its oldest member in M. 
J. Baptiste Gaume, publisher, and Chevalier of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great. M. Gaume, who had attained the great age of 
97 years, was formerly an officer of artillery, and passed through 
the eventful campaigns of 1813 and 1815. He founded at Paris in 
1826, in conjunction with his two brothers, one a bishop, the other 
a canon, a religious and classical publishing and bookselling busi- 








ness, which is still carried on successfully by his sons, MM. Alex- 
andre and Emile Gaume. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


‘ee principal topics of interest in America in the three “‘com- 
panion” English monthly reviews are: Nineteenth Century, 
Professor Huxley’s rejoinder on Agnosticism to the paper of Dr. 
Wace in the March number; Dr. Fisk’s article on Lunatics as Pa- 
tients, not Prisoners ; Fortnightly Review : Sir Charles Dilke con- 
tinues his papers on the Fronteirs of India; J. R. Seeley’s ad- 
dress on Ethics and Religion is printed in full; Professor Dowden 
has a scholarly article on the late Mr. Edmond Scherér, the 
French poet and critic ; Contemporary Review: the Political Situa- 
tion in France is discussed by G. Monod and Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton ; Rev. Horace Waller, the friend of Livingstone, writes 
of the Slave Trade in Africa; Dr. R. W. Dale continues his very 
able series of papers on Australia, treating this month of religion 
and morals ; and Dean Plumtre writes an interesting and novel 
paper on Shakespeare’s travels in Somerset, Wales, and the Neth- 
erlands, basing his argument on extracts from the plays and po- 
ems. (New York: L. Scott Publication Co.) 

An interesting portrait of John Burroughs at the age of twenty 
furnishes the frontispiece of the April Wide Awake. Accompany- 
ing the engraving is Mr. Burroughs’ own story of his boyhood. 

Amelie Rives Chanler has contributed to Harper’s Magazine 
a poem entitled “‘ Unto the Least of these Little Ones.” It will 
appear next month. 

“School Days of the Presidents,” is the general title of a se- 
ries of short papers by George T. Manson, written for Harper's 
Young People. 

The Century has secured for publication the lecture on Moliere 
by M. Coquelin, delivered by him recently before the Nineteenth 
Century Club of New York. 

M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the London Times, 
will relate, in Harper’s for May, the story of his greatest journal- 
istic achievement—the publication of the Treaty of Berlin at the 
very hour that it was being signed by the representatives of the 
Powers. A portrait of M. de Blowitz accompanies the article, 
which is entitled “A Chapter from My Memoirs.” 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler will publish in the May and June Scrib- 
ners’ an article on ‘‘ Count Leo Tolstoi Twenty Years Ago,” when 
he was an active literary man. Mr. Schuyler was a visitor at 
Tolstoi’s home, and had many conversations with him not hitherto 
published. 

Brander Matthews, writing on “ The Dramatic Outlook in 
America,” in Harper’s Magazine for May, finds evidence of an im- 
provement in the quality as well as in the quantity ofthe plays 
written in Great Britain and the United States. The weakest 
point in American drama, he says, is that the playwright here has 
not taken the trouble to learn the theatrical technique. 

An “occasional”? magazine may not properly come under a 
heading of periodicals, yet some readers may be interested in 
knowing that the veteran philanthropist, George Jacob Holyoake, 
has just begun ‘‘an occasional magazine advocating the amity of 
nations,” called the Universal Republic, in London. He disclaims 
any thought of profits from the enterprise, and apparently does 
not contemplate an organized propaganda. 

A cordial reception has been accorded to Messrs. Cassell & 
Co.’s new publication, Work. The first number consisted of 75,- 
000 copies, and the edition was almost immediately exhausted. 

Another of Dr. Andrew D. White’s papers on “‘ The Warfare 
of Science” is among the contents of the May Popular Science 
Monthly. This article is devoted to “ Diabolism and Hysteria,” 
and contains accounts of the dancing and other manias of several 
centuries ago in Europe, and the witchcraft delusion in this 
country. 











ART NOTES. 


EW YORK’S Centennial celebration brings before the public 

a larger number of portraits of Washington, either studies 

from life or replicas thereof, than have hitherto been known ex- 
cept to experts like Mr. W. T. Baker of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. A loan collection of portraits and relics of Wash- 
ington’s time was held last week in aid of a fair, and another was 
opened on Wednesday of this week as a part of the regular cele- 
bration programme. The principal portrait shown was that 
known as the “ Vaughn,” painted from life by Gilbert Stuart, and 
now owned by Mrs. Joseph Harrison of Philadelphia. The next 
in importance is the life-size, full-length original by Rembrandt 
Peale, also contributed from this city, and a recently reproduced 
life-size study, said to be an original by Polk also, attracted much 
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attention. There were forty-two Washington portraits, besides sev- 
eral replicasin the two collections,and two originals of Martha Wash- 
ington; most of them belonging to the Metropolitan Museum. 


A medal has been struck in commemoration of the celebra- 
tion, and copies are now being made in bronze for popular dis- 
tribution. The design was furnished by Augustus St. Gaudens, 
and itis said he gave a great deal of care and labor to make it 
broad and simple, and yet fully significant. 


A number of ladies in New York, including Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Mrs. S. L. M. Barlow, and others equally distinguished, 
have opened a subscription for a statue to the late Mr. Lester 
Wallack. They propose to raise $15,000 in $5 subscriptions,— 
which will be sufficient to secure a bronze life-size figure worthy 
to represent the artist to coming generations. 


Those who are interested in keeping art alive in this com- 
munity, and who appreciate the discouraging fact that there are 
few buyers of American pictures, should be prompt in their rec- 
ognition of Mr. H. R. Poore’s recently finished sacred composi- 
tion, ‘“ The Night of the Nativity.” As noted in this column, Mr. 
Poore has currently presented a loan and sale collection of his 
work to the public, and this picture is the principal feature of the 
exhibition, as it is, also, the most serious, and, so to speak, the 
most ambitious he or any other Philadelphian has essayed to 
paint in a long time. It is a composition of ten figures, the shep- 
herds on the hills of Judea watching their flocks during the latter 
part of the night when Christ was born. The star of the Nativity 
is shining over Bethlehem, but the watchers have not yet noticed 
it, save possibly, that one young son of David is standing apart 
from the others, facing the glorious appearance in the sky. The 
intent probably is that this chosen youth should be known as the 
herald to announce the coming of the star, but this intent is not 
made sufficiently evident. In fearing to suggest theatrical effect, 
the artist has left the figure in the shadow of doubt as to whether 
the signal of the heavens has been revealed to his awe-stricken 
soul or not. This is the only criticism to be made of the composi- 
tion. The subject is nobly conceived, and is treated with reverent 
sincerity and masterly reserve. The figures are admirably well 
put on the canvas, and although distinctly individualized, each 
showing his own character, they are all of the same tribal type, 
the type of the Judean peasants of 1889 years ago. The realiza- 
tion and delineation of these imagined personages, discovered by 
the artist in reading the Bible history between the lines, and set 
forth with the animation of a study from nature, is an emprise 
in the highest walk of art, and Mr. Poore’s success in it will give 
him an admired place in the esteem of his fellow artists. The 
landscape of the picture is a broad outlook over the hills about 
Bethlehem, dimly discerned in the first light of morning before 
sunrise, a very difficult subject beautifully rendered. The ‘“‘ Night 
Before the Nativity ” is the picture of the year, and of many pre- 
vious years, so far as Philadelphia art is concerned. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ng annual meeting of the National Academy of Science has 
been holding in Washington, this week, having begun on 
Tuesday in the lecture-room of the U.S. National Museum. A 
private business meeting was first held, and then papers were 
read: by Prof. C. S. Pierce, of the Coast Survey, on “‘ Sensations 
of Color;” by Dr. Hobart Hare, on the action of differently re- 
lated chemical compounds upon animals ; and by Prof. E. D. Cope 
on the Pliocene Vertebrate Fauna of Western North America. 
On Wednesday officers were elected, Prof. O. C. Marsh, of New 
Haven, being rechosen President, with Prof. 8. P. Langley, Vice- 
President. At 11.30, the members called upon the President. In 
the afternoon three papers were read: on “ Composite Chronolo- 
gy,” by Professor D. P. Todd, of Amherst, illustrated by the stere- 
opticon; on “ Determination of Gravity,” by Professor C. S. 
Pierce, and on “ The North American Proboscidz,” by Professor 
E. D. Cope. 

The daily press records the deaths of two men of considerable 
distinction in the scientific world as chemists. The first of these, 
on April 8, was that of Dr. Jerome H. Kidder of the Smithsonian 
Institution. He was an efficient surgeon in the Navy for a num- 
ber of years and served on the Fish Commission under Professor 
Baird. He held the office of Director of international exchanges 
at the Smithsonian Institution.—On April 9, at the age of nearly 
103 years, died M. Michael Chevreul, the most distinguished of 
French chemists. As a pupil of one of Lavoisier’s disciples, he 
has been identified with the progress of the science for the last 
seventy years. He is well known for his work in animal oils, of 
which he made a special study. One of his discoveries was that 
of the composition called stearine, which is largely used in France 
for lighting fuel. He was a fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and fellow and foreign associate of many scientific bodies. 








The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him by Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1886, when he had attained his hundredth year. 


_ _A new edition of a very useful and interesting book has 
just been published in Berlin, whose title may be translated, 
“The Traveller’s Guide to Scientific Observation.” The object of 
the work is to give those travelers who intend to make observa- 
tions in scientific directions while upon their journey,a guide which 
will indicate what instruments are needed and how they should 
be used; what observations are likely to be of most importance, 
and what may be well omitted, etc. The two volumes are the 
result of the combined efforts of thirty-one writers, each treating 
of a different subject, and aiming to give in concise form an ac- 
count of the progress which has been made and which is to be 
made in that direction. Some of the titles and chapters are as 
follows: The Determination of Geographical Position, Geology, 
Terrestrial Magnetism, Nautical Surveying, Determination of the 
Volume of Rivers, Geographical Distribution of Plants, Linguistic 
Inquiry, Hints for the Observation of the Intercourse of Nations, 
Tidal Observations, and others. The first volume includes the 
physical division of the work ; the second the biological division. 
The latter is especially full and generally well written, some well- 
known names being among the contributors. 


Photography is coming to take a very important place among 
means employed to record scientific observations. The perfection 
reached in the dry-plate methods has rendered it true that a sci- 
entific expedition is incompletely supplied if not provided with a 
photographic outfit. Some of its obvious advantages are in topo- 
graphical and anthropological observations, Astronomy is also 
using photography to great advantage. It is well known that 
photographs ry be obtained of objects which are invisible to the 
eye when aided by the most powerful telescope. A proposal was 
recently made to attempt the “taking” of the large satellite of 
Procyon. This satellite is known to exist, although never actually 
seen by any astronomer, because of the perturbations in the orbit 
of Procyon. It is held to be probable that by intercepting the 
light of Procyon an image may be obtained of the satellite which 
will throw some light upon its size and movements. 


An article valuable from its practicality and the difficulty 
there is of obtaining data upon the subject, appears in The En- 
gineering News of March 16. It is on the “ Proportion of Rainfall 
Reaching the Sewers.” In making their estimates regarding the 
capacity necessary for a proper sewerage system, American en- 
gineers have been embarrassed by the lack of authoritative data 
on this subject, and have generally based their practice upon the 
results of certain gaugings of the storm discharge of a few sewers 
in London, made many years ago. These are incomplete and 
often ambiguous. The writer, Mr. E. Kuichling, of the American 
Society of Engineers, criticises the sewerage systems of Brooklyn 
and Providence, and gives elaborate formule based upon observa- 
tions made by himself at Rochester, New York. 


Senator Sewart, of Nevada, has recently written a paper 
on the reclaiming of the western deserts, a subject which 
has occupied some attention lately. The arid region of the 
United States occupies about two-fifths of its entire area, aggre- 
gating about 1,200,000 square miles, and capable of supporting a 
population of 200,000,000. It extends from the one hundredth 
meridian west to the Pacific Ocean, excluding portions of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington Territory. Within the greater por- 
tion of this area, water is the first requisite to successful agricul- 
ture, and land is the second ; the successful solution of the desert 
problem seems to lie in the proper management of the water sup- 
ply for irrigation and in the establishment of laws regulating the 
same. California already has laws in regard to water distribu- 
tion, which leave the matter to local districts for arrangement. 
This has proved a satisfactory method. As Senator Stewart 
points out, there is now at the disposal of engineers a vast 
amount of accumulated experience in the erection of hydraulic 
works in the ancient countries of the East, and also in Egypt 
Italy, Mexico, and South America. . 


An interesting book published in London by Allen & Co., 
and bearing the title, “‘ The Region of the Eternal Fire,” treats of 
the petroleum region of the Caspian about Baku. Up to 1872 
the extraction of the oil was a monopoly, but at that date the re- 
striction was removed and Baku and vicinity is now the most pro- 
lific oil-producing area in the world. The borings are all situated 
on a tract of land less than a thousand acres in area, and none of 
them reaches the depth of 1,000 feet. The yield of petroleum is 
enormous, the statement being made that the daily yield of a 
single Baku well is known to have exceeded the total daily pro- 
duct of the 25,000 wells estimated to be in operation in this coun- 
try. The supply has thus far shown no sign of exhaustion. The 
wells are subject to “spouting”? and overflows, which at times 
cause the loss of millions of gallons from want of storage accom- 
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modations. When the Droojba fountain spouted not long since, 
the crude article entirely lost value. The author of the book, 
Mr. Charles Marvin, thinks that the Baku petroleum is destined 
to play an important part in the field of Central Asian politics. 
The twelfth monograph of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey on “Geology and Mining Industry in Leadville, Col.,” has 
lately been issued from the Government Printing Office. The 
work is a study, conducted in the most thorough manner, of the 
mineral deposits in and around Leadville, and embraces surveys 
and maps of some 15 to 20 miles of the Mosquito Range of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mr. O. F. Emmons is the Director of the Den- 
ver division of the Survey, and the monograph is mainly the re- 
sult of his labors, though there are separate sections by other in- 
vestigators. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
THE RELATIONS OF WOMEN TO SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, in the Fortnightly Review. 

In savage life the women for the most part head and make 
the family, though they are the servants of the tribe. As “ sor- 
ceresses”’ they are more powerful than the men, and the Obi 
woman beats her masculine rival out of the field. A step higher, 
but still half savage, as vestals and prophetesses, they receive al- 
most divine honors. After which, when society is better estab- 
lished, they are relegated to the family, to the preservation and 
purification of social morals; and the mental as well as the active 
work is done by the men. When material civilization has reached 
its highest point, as with us, social conditions revert to their orig- 
inal form, and the tail of the serpent is lost in itshead. Then the 
rule of women becomes the precursor, as it is the sign, of general 
decay. Society becomes disorganized, undisciplined, individual- 
ized, and falls to pieces as a masculine organization until touched 
by some strong reconstructive influence ; or, as with Italy, until 
its sleep is over and it wakes again to the realities of life—those 
hard and stern and painful realities with which men alone can 
deal. The women of a strong race, in themselves heroines, ac- 
knowledge their natural leaders and superiors in men; and the 
men accept the obedience which they pay back with homage and 
protection. The women of a race effete and effeminate take the 
upper hand, and are the sorceresses who bit and bridle their trans- 
formed Lucians at their pleasure. This strength is no longer the 
strength of the women of an heroic race, it is the strength of the 
women of an emasculated race, whose men have ceased to govern 
and forgotten how to make themselves obeyed. 





MAX MULLER ON LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT. 


Prof Max Miiller, in The Nineteenth Century. 

To me it has always seemed that nothing is more wonderful 
than the simplicity with which all our. intellectual operations are 
carried on. So long as language seemed something mysterious 
and incomprehensible, it might interest the poet and the theo- 
logian, but it had no attraction for the philosopher. But, when in 
the light of philology, language had become transparent, then its 
very simplicity raised our imagination to real amazement. To 
the Greeks the invention of letters seemed so surpassingly mar- 
velous that a god only could be conceived to have made it. To 
us, who have been enabled to watch the historical progress from 
hieroglyphic pictures to phonetic signs, the invention of the alpha- 
bet has become a far greater wonder by its very naturalness. 
There remains mystery enough in this world of ours without our 
trying to retain the veil when philosophy has withdrawn it, and 
has revealed to us greater wonders than were ever painted by 
ourselves on the outer cuatain. 

It is quite true that when the identity of language and 
thought is once admitted, many fictions will go which formerly 
seemed to usessential. Weshall then have to ask what philosophers 
mean by the multiplicity of human faculties with which they fill 
their volumes of psychology. We shall have to ask what they 
mean by mind as distinct from its operations, what by self- 
consciousness, and last, not least of all, what they mean by 
self. This may lead, as has been rightly said, to an evolution 
and revolution in all philosophy; but, if it does, where is the 
harm? ‘The science of language can only clear the ground, and 
it has removed during the last fifty years mountains of rubbish 
which had accumulated during centuries, It has opened vistas of 
speculation of which Plato, Descartes, and Kant had no suspicion. 





A MIDDLE COURSE IN FICTION. 


Chas. Dudley Warner, in New York Herald. 

THE middle course is generally right in life. It is impossible 
to draw hard and fast lines as to fiction. There are many things 
in nature which the artist should not paint and exhibit. Why 
should the novel be like the secret cabinet in Naples? There are 





many things about which we do not talk, for perfectly justifiable 
ethical reasons. Why should they be described in novels? But 
while pruriency should be avoided, prudery and false modesty are 
also to be shunned. We want virile fiction, dealing with real 
passions, and not an emasculated view of human nature adapted 
to the nursery. There is abundant scope for this in a pure and 
elevating novel. That is a false “naturalism” which says that 
only the indecent and illicit side of life is true. Morbid indecency 
is apt to be the resort of a ‘‘ sensationalist? incapable of attract- 
ing attention otherwise. I believe there is now a reaction against 
the extreme naturalistic movement, but very likely this move- 
ment has had the effect of rescuing the novel from namby- 
pambyism. 





LEIGH HUNT. 
George Saintsbury, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 

IT is when you have got him that your trouble begins: and 
before it is done the critic, if he be one of those who are not satis- 
fied with a mere ‘account rendered,” is likely to acknowledge 
that Leigh Hunt, if “Ariel” be in some respects too compli- 
mentary a name for him, is at any rate a most tricksy spirit. The 
finest taste in some ways contrasting with what can only be called 
the most horrible vulgarity in others; a light hand tediously bor- 
ing again and again at obviously miscomprehended questions of 
religion, philosophy, and politics ; a keen appetite for humor con- 
descending to thin and repeated jests; a reviler of kings going 
out of his way laboriously to beslaver royalty ; a man of letters, 
of talent almost touching genius, who seldom writes a dozen con- 
secutive good pages: these are only some of the inconsistencies 
that meet us in Leigh Hunt. 

He has related the history of his immediate and remoter fore- 
bears with considerable minuteness—with more minuteness in- 
deed, by far, than he has bestowed upon all but a few passages of 
his own life. For the general reader, however, it is quite sufficient 
to know that his father, the Reverend Isaac Hunt, who belonged to 
a Clerical family in Barbadoes, went for his education to the still 
British Provinces of North America, married a Philadelphia girl, 
Mary Shewell, practiced as a lawyer till the Revolution broke 
out, and then being driven from his adopted country as a loyalist, 
settled in England, took orders, drifted into Unitarianism or any- 
thingarianism, and ended his days, after not infrequent visits to 
the King’s Bench, comfortably enough, but hanging rather loose 
on society, his friends, and a pension. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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BooksI.-IV. Edited on the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze 
Edition by B. Perrin. Pp. 229. $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THe History OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. A Hand-Book based upon M. 
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ton & Co. 
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By J. A. Froude. Pp, 456. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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& Brother. 
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cott Co. 
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Pp. 289. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Their Food Habits. By B. H. Warren, M.D. Harrisburg, Pa.: Ed- 
win K. Meyers. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN THE UNITED STaTEs: As They Are and As 
They Ought to Be. By D. Convers. Pp.266. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 


By John F. Weir. Pp. 
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Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
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DRIFT. 


= public performance of the drama adapted from ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” 
is said to confirm the general opinion that the material contained in 
the book is not calculated to make an acting play. The Boston Heraldsays 
of it: 
“The dramatist drives Elsmere even farther out on the sea of doubt 
and uncertainty than he is permitted to drift in the novel. The agnostic 
Langham is rewarded by being made happy in the possession of the love 
and person of Rose Leyburn. Flaxman disappears altogether, and in his 
place is a conventional English dude, introduced for comedy purposes. The 
Squire and Grey are simply alluded to briefly, and the Established Church 
is represented by Mr. Newcome, who, although strongly drawn, is hardly 
given a fair share of the argument, and who is hampered in his fight against 
ultra-unitarianism and agnosticism by being forced into the position of a 
stern bigot, who is attempting to separate loving hearts, break upa happy 
home, and ruin the lives of four persons. In the last act Elsmere and his 
wife are reunited, and the curtain falls upon them clinging fondly to each 
other in loving embrace, even while the fact is emphasized that they are 
clinging even more fondly and with greater tenacity to their individual 
religious beliefs. As a contribution to the religious discussion reopened by 
the book, the play counts for nothing. To thoroughly comprehend the 
drama it is necessary to have read the book, and to those who have care- 
fully studied the novel, and in the right spirit, the play is unsatisfactory, 
weak, and illogical.” 





Where Boulanger’s money comes from is still a mystery. The New 
York Sun’s men at London, Paris, and Brussels have just made a concerted 
effort to find out, but they have had their labor for their pains. Wherever 
it comes from, the money is there, and plenty of it, otherwise the General 
could not be occupying an entire floor of the principal hotel in Brussels, 
supporting the Dillons, etc. The Sun’s London man satisfied himself during 
a recent sojourn in France that the number of the General’s adherents is 
increasing rather than diminishing. He talked with farmers, porters, cab- 
men, barbers, servants of all kinds, and he found them Boulangists to a 
man. They were convinced that the General’s arrival at the head of affairs 
would mean cheaper food and higher wages. 





We salute the good town of Boston. We allow the Sun’s beams to kiss 
the gilded dome and caress the tutelar codfish. We even forgive the stat- 
ues. If Boston is happy, shall we not rejoice? And happy Boston is, blithe 
as a butterbump, gay as a grasshopper. joyous as a jackass at evening. The 
Supreme Court has decided that beans are not garden seeds. Garden seeds, 
quotha! The food of a great, brainful, and proud community called garden 
seeds! Why not call fine old cheese a scent bottle, and legs of mutton 





dogwood? But beans has or have been vindicated, saved, glorified 
tice is satisfied and the Hub is free. Wherefore orn hemp” 3 York a _ 





The detailed account of the great Samoan castastrophe, which filled the 
columns of Sunday’s and yesterday’s morning papers, bears striking testi- 
mony to the excellent and amiable character of the natives. The aid which 
they gave so cheerfully and willingly to the shipwrecked Americans was 
perhaps to be expected, as they look to the Americans for protection from 
German agression ; but in the presence of death and disaster their griev- 
ances against the Germans were forgotten, and they risked their lives in 
heroic efforts to rescue the men from the foundered German ships and 
saved the lives of many of their aforetime enemies. We read of the sail- 
ors getting disorderly on account of the temporary suspension of discipline 
but Mataafa and his men seem never to have thought for a moment of pro- 
fiting by the advantage which the hurricane offered them by throwing the 
enemy uparmed and helpless into their hands. These South Pacific barba- 
rians appear to possess more of the true spirit of Christianity and civiliza- 
bse than some of the would-be colonizers of that region.—Philadelphia 

ress, 





“While it is a notorious fact,” says the Eagle Pass (Tex.) Times, “that 
for years the entire labor of sheep shearing throughout this western region 
contiguous to Mexico has been done by men coming from that republic, no 
effort has been made heretofore to stop it, although it is no doubt a literal 
infringement of the contract labor law. Mexican sheep-shearers by the 
hundreds passed through the city this week to scatter themselves over the 
various sheep farms of the county.” 





A remarkable financial achievement is the placing by the city of Ne 
York of upwards of $7,500,000 new bonds, loans to on tea the pe Park 
landsin the annexed district. Notover $9,000,000 of these bonds will be is- 
sued, and bids were opened by the Comptroller for $7,457,000 worth, at 
prices ranging from par to 1014. What makes this achievement so remark- 
able is the low rate of interest that the bonds bear. They will pay the in- 
vestors at par only 2 per cent. per year which is said to be lessthan the in- 
terest on any other bonds issued in this country. That all but a million 
and a half of the total possible to issue should be subscribed for at par and 
over speaks volumes, not only for the high credit of the city, but also for the 
cheapness of money. 





WHEN MIND AND BoDy ARE OUT oF Sorts, with cold extemities, a 
yellowness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to 
stir about, be sure you are in fora Bilious Attack, springing from a mors or 
less Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver to a 
healthy condition and speedily remove all biliary distress. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Samy. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CaPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING or 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

= Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 





DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT IN EST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
= Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Konia, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moor! » J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Richard Y. Cook 





Of: O) | a a are ee ee 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 





$500,000.00 


CHAM. 6 «4s A ee © «eo re 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,120.10 


Total assets, Oct. 1,1887, 82,844,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary. 


The American. 


Index and Title-pages for Volume XVI. 
(April 21, 1888, to October 13, 1888), can be 
had upon application to the publishers of 
THE AMERICAN, P.O. Box 924, Phila- 
delphia. 

















The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
— at : -— safes in upper 
vaults for $10. ms and desks adj 
vided for safe-renters. tanelicipuimiatiel 
ee en OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
at NOOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 

The mpan acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa jal 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 


trust obligations. 
en WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEst, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THoMAS DRAKE, 
THoMas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

Joux C, BULLITT. 
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FINE CLOTHING. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





PECIAL 
Importation Sale 


The following unusual values in short ends 
and special purchases are worthy 
of your attention 


$50 Suits 
$45 Suits ‘oll $ 3 5 
$42 Suits 
$40 Suits 
$14 Trousers 
$12 Trousers ‘ai ¢ 7 
$10 Trousers 
$9 Trousers 
People who appreciate FINE Clothing at 
unusual moneys worth will please 
notice the above 


E. QO. THOMPSON 


FINE MERCHANT TAILORING 
908 Walnut Street 





Extract of Letter from Merchant Tailor: 


**T am informed that your knowledge 
of cutting is far ahead of all others— 
could kind words and a compensation 
induce you to teach me your system ?”’ 








DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE: & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
La ;* Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively 


--: DRY: GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 








\ STREETS. 


Qacravens 





Importers and Manufacturers, beg to announce that 
they have now on view in their Warerooms, 1105 
Chestnut Street, a collection of the newest, 
rarest, and most original stuffs for Curtains, Furni- 
ture Coverings, and Portieres, showing unusual nov- 
elty in coloring and texture. 





1105 CHESTNUT 











MANUFACTURERS. 


NAVIGATION COMPANY. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINes, chilled or not chilled. 











C 
TO MACKINAG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
PaLace STEAMERS. Low Rates. 
Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake 
‘Zuron Way Ports, 





Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 


Double Daily Line Between 
CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Rates and Excursion Tickets will be furnished 
by your Ticket Agent, or address 
E. B. WHITCOMB, G. P. A., DETROIT, Micu., 


Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co, 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 














WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


* Every variety of Track Supplies. 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Phila’da, Pa. 











